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Have We Indisputable Evidence of Survival? 


BY E. B. GIBBES 


The November number of the JouRNAL OF THE AMERI- 
CAN SocIETY FOR PsycHICAL RESEARCH contained an 
article by me on the mediumship of Geraldine Cummins. I 
gave a résumé of the development of her automatic writing 
since our association began. In addition to this, I recorded 
some personal observations made by the two unseen intelli- 
gences who purport to have communicated to her five pub- 
lished psychic books. As previously mentioned these are The 
Scripts of Cleophas, Paul in Athens, The Great Days of 
Ephesus, The Road to Immortality and Beyond Human 
Personality. 

It may now be of interest to give full details of an episode 
only briefly touched on in the JoURNAL (p. 344), in which 
the identity of an unknown communicator was eventually 
established and ultimately acknowledged by his widow. 

This case completely eliminates the hypothesis of thought- 
transference from those present to the automatist, and of 
mind-reading on her part from those around her. The in- 
formation given, and subsequently confirmed, was cer- 
tainly not in our minds or even in the minds of anyone 
known to us. This is an important point. The theory of 
subconscious intervention does not apply, neither can the 
events here recorded be attributed to unconscious clairvoy- 
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ance; for there was no link between the relatives of the 
deceased man and Miss Cummins. To the question of tele- 
pathy from an outside source, I refer later. 


Incidentally, this case illustrates how the conscious and 
not the subconscious mind of the sensitive intervened and 
played havoc, for a time, with what would seem to be indis- 
putable evidence of survival. | 


As stated in my previous article, Miss Cummins and I 
became acquainted at the end of 1923, and soon started a 
series of experiments in automatism. For the first fifteen 
months or so communications of a varied kind were received. 
On November 18, 1924, we were invited to the house of 
Captain and Mrs. R. They were friends of mine; Miss 
Cummins had not met them. They were anxious to see 
what results would be obtained from her association with 
them. She prepared herself for writing as usual and after 
a few moments her control, “Astor”, wrote as follows: 


Astor is here. There is someone here newly dead, I think, anxious 
to get a message through. He has only just passed over and has 
still his astral envelope about him. 

E.B.G. Please ask him to speak. [The writing changed.] 

Is this the earth? How queer. I thought I was dead. Is my 
wife there? 

E.B.G. We don’t know who you are. 

Surely you see me? 

E.B.G. No, we can’t. 

Then perhaps if I tell you who I am, you will tell my wife I am 
alive. 

E.B.G. Yes, please tell us who you are. 

Henry, my Christian name. 

E.B.G. That isn’t sufficient. 

Try and listen now. 

[Here the pencil hesitated a little, making only a tiny movement. 
Then the following was written and underlined.] 

Bois. Horswich. Did you get my name? 

E.B.G. Yes, that is clear. 

The place I lived in. Write to Highfield, my wife lives there. 

E.B.G. I wonder if we have your name correctly? 

Yes, Henry Bois, Bois. 


| 
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[The pencil then gyrated as if there were some difficulty and again 
the word “Bois” was written. ] 

E.B.G. All right, your name is clear. I will try to trace you at 
that address. 

Yes, yes. Horswich. Tell her that I am alive. I know how she 
is grieving. Tell my wife her husband will be watching for her and 
give her my love. I am in dimness but don’t tell her that. I feel 
this is only the beginning. I have faith. I know I shall find Heaven 
and my God eventually. 

E.B.G. I don’t know where this place is that you mention but I 
will try to trace it. 

England. Horswich. It’s not a foreign name. I am English. 

E.B.G. We would like now to see if there is anyone else here 
who would care to speak so I must ask you to come again. 

Yes, please let me come again. I am so relieved to feel the earth 
has not stopped. I thought everything had stopped at first. Good- 
bye. 


It was necessary to send this communicator away at this 
juncture, for Captain and Mrs. R. were getting very bored. 
They had anticipated conversations with their friends. 
Therefore we transferred to an improvised ouija-board at 
which Captain and Mrs. R. often sat. The first entity who 
then claimed to spell out some remarks was F. W. H. 
Myers.* None present was acquainted with him. After a 
while I asked Astor to call someone connected with our 
friends and the communication proceeded on other lines. 

Now it seemed apparent that some obstruction checked 
the writing of the name “Bois”. But as the communication 
of names is a well-known stumbling-block in psychical 
research, I attached no especial importance to it. Later it 
will be shown that this hindrance was caused by a conflict 
taking place in the mind of the automatist. Considerable 
delay in proving the identity of this communicator thereby 
resulted. 

When I told Miss Cummins of the message from Henry 
Bois, she at once remarked that it must be the invention of 
her subconscious mind. She stated that she knew a certain 
Mr. Henry Bois then living in India. Therefore she assumed 


* See The Road to Immortality p. 137-8. 
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the whole message to be fictitious. Nevertheless, I con- 
sulted a railway guide book and discovered that a town of 
the name of Horswich existed in Cheshire.* So far as we 
could remember, neither she nor I had ever heard of it. I 
wrote to the postmaster. On November 28th he replied 
that he “had made enquiries from all the postmen in the 
district but was sorry he could not help me to find Mr. Henry 
Bois”. For the time I let it go at that, believing that drama- 
tization by the subconscious mind accounted for what had 
been written. | 

On December 13th following, Miss Cummins and I were 
experimenting at the ouija-board. She was blindfolded. I 
was watching and recording the words spelt out. At first 
the communication consisted of a few disjointed remarks 
from Astor expressing annoyance at the bandage. Then 
followed the words: 


Let me talk. Henry Bois. My wife. Help me. Write pencil. 

E.B.G. If you are Henry Bois, can you give me the name of a 
place you know? 

Horswich. 

E.B.G. I want the name of the house or street. 

Highfield. Message, my wife, love. 


The above was slowly spelt out. I then removed the scarf 


from the eyes of the automatist and the communication pro- 
ceeded rapidly. 


Give my wife my love, give it to her, will you please? 
E.B.G. If Ican. Tell me if you remember when you died? 


November. Will you give my message? My love and I am 
alive. Tell her that. 


E.B.G. I will if I can find the right address. 

Highfield, Highfield Road. 

E.B.G. Is your name really Henry Bois? 

Yes, Bois. 

E.B.G. I wrote to Horswich in Cheshire. Is that right? 

Horswich, Scotland. I am confused. Please find my wife. Let 
her know I am alive. She thinks I am dead. I am not dead at all. 
I feel so clear now. My memory is muddled still but I can think 


* For obvious reasons I have changed the name of the town and the county in 
England. 
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and I have no pain at all. She may not believe or consider it is 
really true. How did I succeed in getting back to earth? I don’t 


really grasp what this means. I saw you in a whirl of mist. It is 
clearer tonight. 


E.B.G. You remember speaking to us on a previous occasion? 

A lot of shapes were near me then. But when I saw the light 
I went straight for it. I didn’t care. I wasn’t frightened. I just 
wanted light to see—to know what had happened. 


This communicator then drifted away. Now the word 
“Scotland” came as a surprise. On again referring to the 
railway time-table, I discovered the existence of a town of 
the name of Horswick in Scotland. This I had not pre- 
viously noticed. I delayed applying there for a few days. 
Strangely enough, on December 17th I received voluntary 
information from the postmaster at Horswick, Scotland. 
Referring to my enquiry for the name of Bois, he informed 
me that a “Mr. and Mrs. Boyce” lived at “————”’ Heath- 
field Road, near Horswick, Scotland. 

It is a curious circumstance that the postmaster at Hors- 
wick should have spontaneously written from that town 
giving me a similar name and address to that which I was 
seeking, four days after Henry Bois had himself communi- 
cated the word “Scotland” on the ouja-board. Presumably 
my application to Horswich had been forwarded to Hors- 
wick. 

Subsequent enquiries at Horswick, however, elicited a 
curt reply to the effect that their name was not Boyce or 
Bois but Boyes and that “they had never known a Henry in 
the family”. It appeared that I was once more on a false 
trail. As at that time we were very much occupied with 
other affairs, I put the whole matter aside. As a result, 
however, of further study of the phenomena of supernormal 
writing, it occurred to me, some months later, that, if com- 
munications were made to some extent phonetically, misin- 
terpretation might have taken place in the mind of the 
automatist owing to her conscious connection with the name 
of Bois. If this were so, it was quite possible that the name 
in the automatic script should have been spelt Boyce and not 
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Bois, the pronunciation of these two words being the same. 

Therefore, on September 13, 1925, I again applied to 
the postmaster at Horswich, Cheshire, asking if Mr. Henry 
Boyce lived in any house or road by the name of Highfield. 
He replied the next day, stating that a “Mr. H. Boyce lived 
at 2 Highfield Road, Horswich”. The following day I wrote 
to that address asking for information concerning him. The 
widow of Henry Boyce answered by return saying that her 
husband of that name had died there on November 13, 1924. 
The problem was solved. 

At this point I must diverge in order to recount what 
might be called a “side-light” on the case. I have referred 
to the fact that F. W. H. Myers, the well-known investi- 
gator of psychical research and one of the founders of the 
London S.P.R., purported to write on the occasion when 
Miss Cummins and I visited Captain and Mrs. R. Thinking 
it might be of interest to follow up this lead, on December 
Ist I asked Astor if he could call this entity. He did so. 


Replying to my query as to whether he had spoken to us on 
a previous occasion, Frederic Myers wrote: 


I tried to speak through the old man but it was very confusing. 
Someone else was trying to talk too, who said he had not been able 
to give you his name properly, or something like that. Anyway, I 


tried to get my message through in spite of him and the other in- 
fluences. 


Now this was a possibility which had occurred to neither 
of us. We had completely turned down the communication 
purporting to come from Henry Bois as being a flagrant 
example of subconscious invention. Moreover, the post- 
master had stated that he could not trace this individual. 
The information, therefore, given by Myers was entirely 
opposed to the ideas in our minds. 

In looking back, I blame myself for my utter stupidity i in 
not seriously considering the important inference in Myers’s 
remark. But at that time, I was not an experienced student 
of psychical research, and Frederic Myers soon began writ- 
ing many things of interest; so I paid no attention to his 
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valuable hint. In those days I was inclined to attribute all 
such mental phenomena to the subconscious and telepathic 
theories. 

Now, after nearly fifteen years close investigation of the 
various forms of Geraldine Cummins’s mediumship, I have 
come to the conclusion that these theories play a very minor 
part—so far as she is concerned—in communication between 
the living and the so-called dead. In all I have recorded 
above and in what follows, I fail to see any indication of 
telepathy, thought-reading, subconscious invention or inter- 
vention. It is easy to speculate on the probability of the 
widow’s thoughts being picked up by Miss Cummins while 
in a condition of light trance. But if this case were thor- 
oughly analysed, taking in connection with it the spontane- 
ous remark of F. W. H. Myers, it would be acknowledged. 
I think, that thought-transference in any form from any 
living person is out of the question. The mere contents of 
the insistent message from Henry Boyce seem to put these 
theories beyond all reasonable possibility. The widow of 
this individual, or anyone connected with him, would hardly 
have formulated such remarks and ejected them into space 
at the precise moment when Miss Cummins and I were 
holding a sitting. Or if the message be assigned to latent 
telepathy, it is impossible to believe that the sensitive would 
be able to select, out of the millions floating around, such 
appropriate thoughts as would fit this hypothetical commu- 
nicator. 

Also, it seems hardly probable that the mind of the psychic 
would wander into the mind of a woman unknown to her 
who lived 190 miles away, and gather the fact that her late 
husband (among other things) refused to admit that he was 
“dead”. For it subsequently transpired that the widow de- 
clined to believe in the continued existence of her husband. 
It seems reasonable therefore to postulate that the commu- 
nications purporting to come from Henry Boyce can only 
be accounted for by the spirit hypothesis. What is more 
natural than that this discarnate entity actually saw Miss 
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Cummins’s psychic “light” and “went straight for it”? 
Under difficult conditions he identified himself giving his 
name and address. 

What followed seems quite comprehensible. Hearing that 
his first effort had failed, and, in his anxiety to get a message 
through to his wife, accidentally, as it were, he recollected 
the name of the other town in Scotland. In a flash, his 
thought was communicated to the brain of the sensitive. In 
fact, he would seem to confirm this view for he quickly fol- 
lowed up the word “Scotland” by the remark that he was 
“confused”. Probably he realized this slip but was power- 
less to arrest its passage. This may be an example of unin- 
tentional thought-transference (from the dead to the liv- 
ing). It may often account for errors for which the inter- 
mediary or medium gets the blame. 

An unexpected corroboration of this surmise would seem 
to have occurred under similar conditions in a case recorded 
in the Proceedings of the S.P.R. (London) for May, 1929, 
p. 288. In this case—a most remarkable one—the alleged 
communicator, Margaret Veley, remarks: “I suddenly woke 
up and found myself here. I didn’t choose to come, and I 
felt as if I had some vague control over your brains and 
some of the things I thought of were written.” On p. 330 
Margaret Veley also remarks: “You have got my ideas, 
but hardly the form that I should have given them.” 

There are two other instances in the automatic writings 
of Geraldine Cummins in which the communicator has been 
conscious of the fact that inaccuracies have crept into the 
script. One came from an entity described by the initials 
“T.M.” This very evidential case is fully reported in Psy- 
chic Science, (The Quarterly Transactions of the British 
College of Psychic Science), for October, 1935. He wrote: 
“T see the words coming on a glass as I think the thought 
they embody. But now and then wrong words get in and 
the thought is not always completed just exactly as I think 


it. I fancy I am a beginner who does not yet understand his 
apparatus.” 


+ 
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The second example comes in an automatic script pub- 
lished for the first time in The Occult Review for January, 
1937. It purports to have been written (also in November, 
1924), by one of the explorers who lost their lives in a vain 
attempt to reach the summit of Mount Everest. He wrote: 
“You see, I didn’t expect to find myself without a body and 
I am rather lonely and confused. The queerest things come 
into my mind. Even as I write this, the sentences run away 
from me and only some of my words get in.” 


I now turn to further evidence of the survival of Henry 
Boyce. In the spring of 1925 Miss Cummins began writing 
The Scripts of Cleophas. This being so, we ceased all other 
work. As stated, I corresponded with the postmaster at 
Horswick in September of that year. Miss Cummins was in 
Ireland and knew nothing of my renewed quest for the 
widow of Henry Boyce. She was aware of the fact that I 
had failed to trace him in England or in Scotland. Many 
matters—personal and otherwise—were crowding into her 


life and she gave little thought to anything that was not of 
apparent consequence. However, on her return from Ire- 
land, I arranged to have a sitting with her. She had no idea 
as to whom I was seeking and, on October 8, 1925, we again 
got into touch with Henry Boyce. 


Astor is here. 


E.B.G. Do you remember a stranger who spoke some time ago 
named Henry Boyce? Could you get him to speak to us again? 
He spoke twice before. 

Wait. It will be difficult but I will try. 


[There was a pause of less than a minute and the handwriting 
yo from Astor’s vigorous caligraphy to something rather 
aint. 

A queer place this, all misty. I am puzzled. Is any friend of 
mine here? I know now that this light of yours means the world 
and the people living in it. I think I spoke to you before but my 
memory has all gone to pieces—I mean of the earth. I am quite 
sane and clear in my mind, in fact, I can think a hundred-fold quicker 
than when I was alive. But you human beings are just like stone 
effigies to me now, so cold and grey and silent. 
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E.B.G. I wonder if you are the same person who spoke to us 
before. 

I am called Henry Boyce. You are a stranger to me. But in 
that time of terror just after my death, your face appeared to me 
in this mist and I thanked God for it.* 

E.B.G. Well, tell us something about yourself. 

I was really retired from my business. I mean I hadn’t been very 
fit for it for some time—my illness made me confused. Before the 
end, I entered into a curious time in which I seemed to be always 
awake, lying there in blinding light, seeing pictures of my life all 
the time from the very beginning. They wouldn’t stop coming— 
that was what was so maddening about them. 

E.B.G. Were you ill for long before you died? 

I wasn’t ill for very long. I was ailing before anyone knew for a 
while but I wouldn’t tell. It didn’t seem a matter for alarm and 
I was never a great talker. My heart was not in good condition. 
It seemed, even to me, before I saw a doctor, to be irregular. 

E.B.G. Was that the cause of your passing over? 

It was merely a complication, there were other causes. I think 
if my heart had been stronger I wouldn’t have gone out as I did. 

E.B.G. Can you tell us what your profession or business was? 

My profession? Oh, handling money. I was buying and selling 
for a good part of my life and I have pulled off a thing or two in 
my time but it is all a bit blurred now. You would be surprised 
to learn that I remember my childhood best. I remember being 
brought up very strictly and the little Highlander my mother made 
of me. The kilt I didn’t like a bit but it was the fashion in those 
days. Queen Victoria made it popular. I got into fearful trouble 
for fighting another boy when I had this on. It was my Sunday best. 
Curious the way you call up these memories for me. 

E.B.G. Do you remember anything of your later life? 

I remember things in a tangle. Listen and I will try. I was a 
serious man and I did not care for new-fangled ideas. I didn’t be- 
lieve in going with the times, I preferred that the times should go 
with me. 

E.B.G. Can you tell us anything of your relatives? 

Well, you are a stranger. I wonder whether you know my wife. 
If you do, I can understand your questioning me. 

E.B.G. That is just what I want to ask you about, if you can tell 
us some more? 

I understand that you do not know her. I can only tell you ours 
was a rare connection. We were devoted to each other though we 
never said very much—we were not taken that way. She didn’t 


* This is the first time anyone has ever thanked God for the sight of my face! 
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know how much I loved her. If you ever meet her tell her this. 
That is all I care about. You seem to be able to get in touch with 
people. I am losing grip now, good night. 

The writing had become very faint and after a short 
pause Astor wrote as follows: 

He slipped away. He was a person of no great interest I think. 
He seemed not to have lived to be very old. I think he must have 
died in the fifties, at least, he seemed not to have reached the ripe- 


ness of spirit which we associate with those who lived to see seventy 
years and more. 


E.B.G. Can you describe him. 

He seems to have been about medium height on earth. He had 
quite a pleasing appearance. I think he was dark when he was alive, 
but he was dim to me. At any rate, his hair had changed color 
before he died. 


It will be seen that it was somewhat difficult to formulate 
a letter to the widow enquiring as to the accuracy of these 
details, yet obtain an answer without explaining my reason 
for so doing. Even when intense love exists between parties 
concerned, the idea that the dead may possibly be alive ap- 
pears distasteful to many. I feared a rebuff before securing 
the hoped for corroboration from the widow. 

On the following day, therefore, I wrote to Mrs. Boyce 
enumerating various remarks and saying I was anxious to 
trace someone answering to that description. I made the 
letter a friendly one. After four days, the widow replied— 
guardedly asking my reasons for applying to her. Was she 
to get any benefit from it or was I? For, she said, “all the 
questions could be replied to”. On October 14th I wrote 
again assuring her that my efforts were entirely disinter- 
ested, giving her my bankers’ reference! The following is 
an unedited copy of her letter. 


2 Highland Road, Horswich. 
Oct. 15th, 1925. 
Dear Madam, 
In reply to your letter of Oct. 14th. You will quite understand 
why I wanted to know who I was answering your questions to, 


about one whom I dearly loved and have a great respect to his 
memory. 
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My husband was a great sufferer from Arthritis he was ailing 
two years, and kept on going to business, he was not fit to go, but 
he would not give in, he walked with the help of a stick for a long 
time, and the last two weeks he went to business, I had to go 
with him to help him to walk, then I had to go to help him home 
again in the evening, he started out one Monday morning and only 
got a few yards down the road, he could not walk any further, I 
had to get him back home, and he never went to business again, it 
crippled him up so much, that I had everything to do for him for 
eight years, he had a merlin chair for the house and when the weather 
was fit, he went out in a bath chair, he was suffering ten years and 
bore it all very patiently never giving up. On Nov. 10th 1924 he 
was not very well so I called in the Dr. and he told me it was a 
Gastric Ulcer that had burst in the stomach, and he gradually went 
worse, and died three days after, Nov. 13th 1924. he was 55 years 
of age when he died. 


I cannot say he was a great talker, but he was a great reader, and 
enjoyed a good conversation with anyone, and would talk on most 
subjects, he was not a very serious man and did not care altogether 
for some of the new ideas, he was medium height, dark, and of a very 
pleasing appearance, I do not know that he ever wore Highland 
Kilts, but as a boy he wore velvet suits. 

I am anxiously waiting for a reply to these questions, to know 
if I am the right person you are seeking. 

Yours faithfully, 
—. —. BOYCE. 


I replied to the above gently informing her that I thought 
T had received a message from her dead husband. To this 
letter she vouchsafed no reply. I fear she was disappointed. 


Now there are many points in the document printed above 
which corroborate statements made in the script-writing of 
October 8th. For instance: 


Astor. (Nov. 18, 1924.) There Mrs. B. He died on November 
is one here newly dead.... (H. 13th, 1924. 
B. “November”). 

I think he must have died in the He was fifty-five years of age 
fifties. ... when he died. 

He seems to have been about He was of medium height and 
medium height . . . he was dark dark. 


H. B. I was really retired from Mrs. B. He was ailing for two 


er 


NO 
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my business, I mean I hadn’t been 
fit for it for some time... 


I wasn’t ill for very long, I 
was ailing before anyone knew, 
but I wouldn’t tell . . . and 


I was never a great talker, I 
was a serious man and did not 
care for new fangled ideas. 
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years but kept going to business. 
He was not fit to go but would not 
give in... 


On November 10th he was not 
very well. I called in the doctor 
who told me it was a gastric ulcer 
that had burst. He died three 
days after. 


I cannot say he was a great 
talker but he was a great reader 
and could talk on most subjects. 


He was not a very serious man 
but he did not care for new ideas. 


In his first communication Henry Boyce seemed anxious 
his wife should know that he was in no pain. As he had 
suffered from arthritis for a number of years, it is probable 
that he would still be very conscious of this memory and 
would wish to comfort his wife in that respect. He might 
not have been aware of the actual cause of his death. My 
question as to his being a serious man was probably mis- 
understood by Mrs. Boyce. Anyone who is a great reader 
and can talk on most subjects would surely be somewhat 
serious-minded. It will be noted that she remarked that I 
was enquiring “about someone whom I dearly loved”. Henry 
Boyce says they “were devoted to each other”. As I received 
no reply to my letter explaining my reason for tracing her, 
it would seem that she unconsciously endorsed her husband’s 


doubts concerning her ability to believe in his survival of 
bodily death. 


When I enquired for information from the widow, I 
worded my letter in a manner which might have induced her 
to misrepresent him in order to proclaim her relationship 
to the deceased man. It will be seen that she honestly dis- 
agrees with the suggestion that he was a great talker and 
owns that she does not know if he wore a kilt as a child. 
Obviously she realized that if she had not told the truth it 
was easy to ascertain the correct facts about her husband. 
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I must now revert to the blindfold sitting of December 
13th, 1924. After Henry Boyce had written the word 
“November” as being the month in which he died, he added 
the word “Times.” I asked if he meant the newspaper? 
He replied “Yes”, and then hurried on to give the message 
for his wife. As the name and address given proved un- 
traceable, I did not then trouble to apply to this newspaper. 
When, however, the mystery had been solved, I wrote to 
the offices of The Times, and received the following reply: 


27th September, 1925. 
Dear Sir, 

I am asked to acknowledge your letter of September 25, but to say 
that no death announcement or obituary notice can be traced in The 
Times during November 1924 in the name of Boyce. 

Yours faithfully, 


The inadvertent reference to The Times may again be 
explained as unintentional thought-transference. The anx- 
iety to get through some notification of his continued 
existence is very apparent in these communications, and it 
is probable that Boyce caught at any straw which he 
thought might assist in the matter. That his death might 
have been reported may have occurred to him, and, as al- 
ready suggested, the thought of The Times slipped acci- 
dentally through to the trance-writer’s brain. 


As a final possibility I considered that some mention of 
his death might have appeared in local papers. To these, 
perhaps, the automatist had had access—either normally 
or super-normally. Therefore I now wrote to The Man- 
chester Guardian and to the four other principal news- 
papers published in the town in which Boyce had lived. 
None of these was called “The Times”. Only the editor of 
The Manchester Guardian replied to my enquiry and that 
was again in the negative. Even if there had been any 
notice in one of these other papers, such details as had been 
communicated would not have been published. Moreover, 
it will be evident, from the illiterate character of the let- 
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ter received from Mrs. Boyce, that her husband was hardly 
the type of man who would have an obituary notice in a 
newspaper. 

From the above, not one but many facts emerge which 
could not conceivably have come from any source but the 
discarnate mind of a man who was on earth known as 
Henry Boyce. He gave his name and an address in a 
provincial town which neither Miss Cummins nor I had 
ever visited. In addition to this he gave details of a per- 
sonal character cognizance of which it is impossible to as- 
sign to any of the well-worn scientific causes. In the last 
communication (October 8th) the name appears correctly 
spelt. This, I think, can be ascribed to the fact that Miss 
Cummins’s psychic powers had considerably developed since 
the writing of the earlier scripts. The communicator was 
thus able to put through his name without the unconscious 
intervention of the automatist’s conscious mind. Asked 
afterwards if she had anv knowledge as to who had been 
writing on October 8th. Miss Cummins recalled with dif- 
ficulty the name of Bovce and appeared to have forgotten 
its former connection with her own mind. She made no 
allusion to it at the time. 

In conclusion IT would like to draw the reader’s attention 
to the introduction of the word “listen” in the first com- 
munication. This was written by the communicating entitv 
as though he anticipated some difficulty even before he 
actually wrote his name. The confusion in the spelling of 
the word “Bovce” would seem to indicate that the method 
of communication is, to some extent, phonetic. Obviouslv. 
the mistake occurred because the sound was reminiscent, in 


the automatist’s mind. of a name with which she was fa- 
miliar. 


The Reality of Psychical Phenomena 


Clear Testimony by Mr. Harry Price 


Reprinted from “Licur’, January 28, 1937 


“After a lifetime’s investigation, I declare that I have seen abnormal phenomena 
that could not be explained by any laws at present known to scientists.” 


Mr. Harry Price, responding to the toast of his health 
at a dinner arranged in his honour by the University of 
London Council for Psychical Investigation, and held at the 
Hotel Splendide, Piccadilly, London, last Friday evening 
(January 22nd), bore clear testimony to the reality of 
psychic phenomena in the words quoted above. Spiritualists 
had not, he said, proved their case for Survival, but “‘per- 
haps some day the scientists will do it for them.” 

Mr. Price recalled that the idea of founding a psychical 
laboratory arose out of his sittings with that remarkable 
Medium, Stella C. Amongst the positive results obtained 
with Stella C. was a drop of the séance-room temperature, 
supernormal displacement of objects (telekinesis), and at 
least one extraordinary case of prevision. Another girl 
Medium was Eleonore Zugun (13 years of age), in whose 
presence objects moved of their own volition and on whom 
stigmata appeared every few minutes. In one experiment, 
devised by Dr. R. J. Tillyard, F.R.S. (whose death was an- 
nounced last week), coins were precipitated from the lintel 
of a door in full light. 

“The arm-chair sceptic, with no experience of Psychical 
Research,” said Mr. Price, “will tell you that all physical 
Mediums insist upon a dark room in which to ‘perform.’ 
That is quite untrue. Some of Stella’s phenomena were 
witnessed in a good red light; all Eleonore Zugun’s mani- 
festations were seen in normal daylight or by the ordinary 
artificial illumination of a living-room; and the phenomena 
of Anna Rasmussen occur in sunlight or under an arc light. 

“In Professor Chr. Winther’s laboratory in Copenhagen 
there is a glass chamber supported on and bolted to a con- 

crete pillar, the whole being clamped to a concrete floor. 
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In this chamber are suspended a number of bobbins or pen- 
dulums of dissimilar weights, made of cork, steel, etc. In 
the sunlight, I have seen Anna Rasmussen’s externalized 
energy move these pendulums at my request, although no 
person was less than a yard distant from them. These 
pendulums would swing or stop to order ; would change their 
course; swing at right angles to one another, and announce 
the time of day by tapping the glass, etc. No ordinary, ex- 
ternal, physical force could have affected those pendulums, 
and a steam-roller crossing the concrete floor would not 
have moved them by the vibrations it set up. Prof. 
Winther has been studying Anna’s strange phenomena for 
fifteen years and has published a monograph on his results. 

“T am amazed that universities all over the world show 
no disposition to obtain the services of Anna Rasmussen for 
the purposes of experiment. Why do not the physicists 
demand to see these wonders? 

“Of course, many scientists do take an interest in such 
matters, but so far there is no official recognition of these 
phenomena of Psychical Research, and as a consequence, 
no co-operation between those who are engaged in their in- 
vestigation, and little co-ordination of results. It is because 
of this lack of official interest in the phenomena of the 
séance-room that we have let the Schneider boys slip 
through our fingers without any report from the accredited 
department of a university on their amazing phenomena. 

“Tf the University of London authorities had been with 
me in Munich in 1922, at the home of the late Baron 
Schrenck-Notzing,” Mr. Price continued, “and had seen 
the ‘miracles’ produced by Willi Schneider, 1 am sure they 
would have established a department of Psychical Research 
without further question. I saw half-formed psychic hands; 
I heard a heavy musical box in a gauze cage wind itself 
up, and start and stop at word of command, time after 
time. A handkerchief was repeatedly lifted from my feet 
by unseen hands; musical instruments were played; cold 
breezes blew. All these phenomena occurred under good 
conditions of control both of Medium and of sitters. More- 
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over, we saw them night after night. A hundred Conti- 
nental savants signed statements to the effect that they wit- 
nessed genuine phenomena, but no official action was taken 
to investigate them. 

“It was the same with Rudi Schneider, Willi’s young 
brother. When I brought this Austrian boy Medium to 
London in 1929, he was young and unspoilt. I did my best 
to interest orthodox science in the phenomena which he pro- 
duced. I invited scientists to see the boy, and they went 
away impressed. But no official action was taken. Those 
whom I invited experienced phenomena similar to those 
which I witnessed through his brother at Munich: pseudo- 
pods, playing of musical instruments, cold breezes, fall in 
temperature. Alas, when Rudi returned to me in 1932, he 
had capitalised his mediumship, and had begun to ‘help out’ 
the phenomena. I think that both Willi and Rudi should 
have been saved for science. Such Mediums as Stella C., 
Eleonore Zugun, Anna Rasmussen and the Schneider boys 
would have kept a university department busy for ten years. 

“A similar indifference has been displayed towards the 
mental Mediums. After my sitting with Mrs. Eileen Gar- 
rett, when we received a detailed account of the disaster 
to the R101 airship, less than forty-eight hours after the 
tragedy, scientists and the universities did begin to take a 
little notice of the wonders in their midst. I wrote a num- 
ber of articles on Mrs. Garrett and, largely as a result, that 
lady was invited to various American universities. She is 
being examined by one of them at the present time. It 
will be remembered that Mrs. Garrett figures also in the 
Rhine experiments at Duke University. There are, how- 
ever, already signs of a change in the attitude of the uni- 
versities. I am happy to record that at least one university, 
that of Bonn, is anxious to establish a department of Psy- 
chical Research, and a semi-official request was made to me 
to transfer the laboratory and records to the banks of the 
Rhine.” 

Continuing, Mr. Price expressed the view that they had 
travelled some distance along the road which would finally 
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lead to that goal he had so long striven for: official scien- 
tific recognition of abnormal phenomena. 

“T cannot help thinking,” he said, “that that recognition 
is now not far distant. Scientists all over the world are tak- 
ing an increasing interest in pyschic subjects. Such seats 
of learning as the universities of Bonn, Leiden, Leipzig, 
Duke, Johns Hopkins and Leland Stanford are taking psy- 
chics seriously, though I think that only one—Leiden—has 
a recognised department. The work at the others is done 
through their departments of psychology. We are making 
some progress, even in this country. As you know, our 
library and records have been transferred to the Univer- 
sity of London, and I hope the day is not far distant when 
we shall see a fully equipped department of Psychical Re- 
search in the new buildings at Bloomsbury. That the day 
will come is as certain as that the sun will rise to-morrow 
morning. 

“The question may be raised: What results have we 
achieved during the past thirteen years? In the first place, 
we have made out a case for the occurrence of abnormal 
physical phenomena, through the Mediums, Rudi and Willi 
Schneider, Stella C., Eleonore Zugun and Anna Rasmussen, 
and have demonstrated in particular the following: Tele- 
kinesis, thermal variations in the séance-room, pseudopods 
or ‘psychic limbs,’ and other teleplasmic masses, all of which 
appear to show volition and, in some cases, intelligence. We 
have, moreover, shown that a person can walk barefoot un- 
scathed along a red-hot trench with a surface temperature 
of 806 degrees Fahrenheit. 

“In the realms of mental phenomena we have demon- 
strated that what we believe to be the secondary person- 
ality of a trance Medium can assume such characters as 
‘Lieut. Irwin,’ “Conan Doyle,’ etc., and discuss subjects and 
impart information that could not have been available to 
the Medium in her normal state. Of course, I am now speak- 
ing of Mrs. Eileen Garrett. The Spiritualists contend that 
such entities as I have named are in reality spirits who 
have ‘returned.’ But they have not proved their case for 
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Survival. Perhaps some day the scientists will do it for 
them. 

“Then there are telepathy, thought-transference and clair- 
voyance, which have been rechristened ‘extrasensory per- 
ception.’ That cases of spontaneous telepathy do occur, I 
have not the slightest doubt. Whether we can demonstrate 
telepathy in the laboratory, at will, and at any time, is an- 
other matter. Dr. J. B. Rhine claims to have done so, 
and we are now trying to duplicate his results—not, how- 
ever, with much success I am afraid. But telepathy is a 
fascinating subject, and it may well be that it is in this 
realm that official science in the shape of University De- 
partments of Psychology will be willing to take their first 
steps in Psychical Research. 

“What is the future of Psychical Research? Though 
it is usual for investigators to draw a hard and fast line 
between mental and physical phenomena, this is, I believe, 
purely arbitrary. I believe the future will teach us that all 
abnormal phenomena are the product of, and are controlled 
by, the mind. Stigmatic subjects and ecstatics can pro- 
duce wounds by mental exaltation; blisters can be raised 
by hypnosis; suggestion can cure or injure a person. We 
are only now beginning to realise the full extent of the 
mind’s power over the body. In the case of the fire-walker, 
it is probable that his immunity was due partly to his train- 
ing in yoga, which is only a technique for the mastery of 
the body, its functions and its senses, by the subconscious 
mind. I am sure of the opinion that, in the realm of Psy- 
chical Research, mind is paramount. 

“All these problems will be studied by the universities, 
and, in addition to departments of psychology, we shall one 
day see departments of abnormal psychology or Psychical 
Research—they mean much the same thing. We shall learn 
the conditions under which a Sensitive can be relied upon 
to produce phenomena in the laboratory, and in that way 
much time will be saved. It also pleases me to believe that 
some day the purveyor of fraudulent phenomena (whom 
we call the fake Medium) will be treated in exactly the 
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same way as we now treat the purveyor of fraudulent £5 
notes. 

“To sum up, the future of Psychical Research will lie 
with the universities, which will be able to establish a close 
co-operation between the scientists and the psychics. Ex- 
periments will be freed from the emotionalism and credulity 
sO apparent in the typical séance-room of to-day, and I 
expect that the scientists will license their subjects, in order 
to cut out the charlatan. After all, one cannot expect a 
busy scientist to waste valuable hours—as I have been 
doing for thirty years—in examining conjurers who pose 
as Mediums. They are amusing enough, but they are con- 
sumers of good money and valuable time and energy. 

“To conclude, if there is any person present to-night who 
declares that ‘there is nothing in Psychical Research,’ I am 
quite convinced that he has not studied the literature of the 
subject and has never sat with any major Medium. 

“After a lifetime’s investigation, I declare that I have 
seen abnormal phenomena that could not be explained by 
any laws at present known to scientists. If I were not con- 
vinced of these things I would not waste another moment 
of my time, or another penny of my money, in further re- 
search. And certainly my conscience would not permit me 
to receive the handsome testimonial you have so generously 
presented to me this evening.” 

Dr. C. E. M. Joad, who presided at the dinner, presented 
to Mr. Price a handsome illuminated framed address, in 
which his services to Psychical Research were recorded. 
Other speakers were Mr. R. S. Lambert (Editor of The 


Listener), Professor J. C. Flugel and Mr. G. H. Lethem 
(Editor of LicuT). 
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A Letter from England 


BY DR. NANDOR FODOR 
(Research Officer, International Institute for Psychical Research) 


London, February, 1937. 
THE TRUTH ABOUT THE TALKING MONGOOSE 


In my January notes I said that the greatest psychic mystery of 
England is the Talking Mongoose. At that time I was speaking from 
general knowledge and from a glimpse of the correspondence which 
passed between Mr. James T. Irving, the owner of the mongoose- 
haunted Doarlish Cashen, Isle of Mann, and Mr. Northwood, god- 
father of Voirrey Irving, the farmer’s daughter, commonly suspected 
as the Poltergeist girl of the case. Since then I have conducted a 
personal investigation, having spent the first week of February at Mr. 
Irving’s house as his guest. 

I was not fortunate enough to hear “Gef” talking. There was some 
reason to suppose that he was lying low behind the boards. Mr. 
Irving’s family was desperately anxious to coax him into talking. But 
“Gef” disapproves of strangers, whose presence he associates with 
unwelcome publicity, and he made no exception in my favor. Never- 
theless, my week was very well spent. I collected an enormous amount 
of evidence. I learned to know the Irving family and to adjudge the 
value of their testimony. I examined a number of witnesses who, in 
the past five and a half years, had heard “Gef”. I followed the trail 
which the talking mongoose left behind in his travels of exploration, 
of which he used to give a detailed story to the Irving family. I 
checked up on Captain MacDonald’s amazing experience (reported 
in Mr. Harry Price’s book, The Haunting of Cashen’s Gap) by taking 
photographs of every important position in the drama of the talking 
mongoose’s descent to the bottom of a dark staircase, at the open 
door of which Captain MacDonald was sitting with his finger on the 
trigger of his flashlight. Finally, I analyzed the psychic aspects of the 
case. 

I returned with fifty closely typed pages of notes, and I claim to 
know more about “Gef”, the talking mongoose, than anyone—with 
the exception of the Irving family—in this country today. I am 
ready to re-affirm that the case represents the greatest mystery in all 
England. This mystery, however, is not a psychic one, at least not 
in the usual sense of that phrase. 

Voirrey Irving, the young girl at Doarlish Cashen, is not victimized 
by a Poltergeist. While it is quite true that the manifestations of 
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“Gef” commenced before she reached the age of puberty and that a 
very noticeable affection existed between the mongoose and herself, 
the explanation based on these two facts is an erroneous one. Voirrey 
Irving has long passed the critical age. “Gef” still persists. Voirrey 
is no more fascinated by the mystery of the talking animal. “Gef” 
is fast outgrowing his “childhood” and returns Voirrey’s hostility 
with indifference and occasional scorn. He shows a certain amount 
of respect towards Mrs. Irving, but really he is only fond of the head 
of the family to whom he is grateful for having taught him to speak. 

The Poltergeist theory was supported by “Gef’s” ability to thump 
on the match-boarding which is built along the walls inside the house, 
and also by his stone-throwing habits. The story of the Saragossa 
Ghost, the voice which spoke from a dark flue, is still remembered in 
England. It was supposed that a combination of the Direct Voice with 
Poltergeist disturbances might explain the case of the Talking Mon- 
goose. 

I found that the match-boarding of Doarlish Cashen possesses re- 
markable acoustic qualities.and that no particularly great effort is 
required to set up a din. The stones which “Gef” throws are pebbles, 
gravel and pieces of turf. In only two instances was strength dis- 
played which one would not expect from a small animal. The shower 
of gravel which Captain MacDonald heard on the window panes out- 
side of the finale of his conversation with “Gef” inside, was not due 
to supernormal agency. Having searchingly questioned Mr. Irving 
and his family, I established the fact that “Gef” stopped talking before 
the shower and that he must have slipped out of the house through 
his entrance hole and thrown the gravel in a normal manner. 

But how can a mongoose throw things? one may ask. All I can tell 
is that “Gef” claims to possess hands (three fingers and a thumb) and 
that he has proved the possession of these appendages to the satisfac- 
tion of the Irving family. 

I can definitely state that “Gef” is not a Poltergeist, that he is not 
an earthbound spirit and that he is not a ghost. I am also positive that 
no psychic contribution on the part of the Irving family is responsible 
for the extraordinary happenings at Doarlish Cashen. There is but 
one psychic feature in the whole gamut of “Gef’s” manifestations: 
this is his ability to describe the movements of Mr. Irving, together 
with the words which he speaks, to his wife and daughter in the house 
while the farmer is in the fields out of sight and out of hearing. “Gef” 
has often been asked how he does it. He answered : 

“T can’t tell you how I know. I know.” 

What, then, is the mystery of the Talking Mongoose? 

I can only see one explanation which covers all the facts. This is 
the same which is given by “Gef” himself: that he is an animal, “an 
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extra, extra clever little mongoose”, who for years understood the 
human language but could not speak it until Mr. Irving taught him. 

There is a considerable amount of proof in support of “Gef’s” 
claim and there is nothing, except the absurdity of the claim, against 
it. He has been seen, he has been heard when all the members of the 
Irving family were satisfactorily accounted for, he has been photo- 
graphed. It is true that these photographs are not very successful, 
Voirrey Irving is a poor photographer and “Gef” is very small and 
moves like lightning. Just the same, the photographs are good enough 
to show the presence of a mongoose-like animal. 

But could he not be a familiar, a survival from dark mediaeval days? 

There is much which supports this contention, and in the first five 
days of my stay at Doarlish Cashen I strongly leaned towards it. But 
I had to discard it in the end. “Gef” does perform the services of a 
familiar. He finds stray sheep, barks home the goats, chases out the 
rats, scares away the mice, finds lost objects, guards the fire at night, 
acts as a watch dog, tells the time in the morning from the clock be- 
low and pays for his lodgings and his food by catching rabbits for 
the family. He also acts as a newsboy and a defender of the family’s 
name by throwing stones at those who speak disparagingly of the 
Irvings, and by killing their poultry. But he cannot penetrate closed 
doors, he cannot disappear in other than normal manner, he cannot 
be in two places at once, and he has no supernormal knowledge. He 
has a Grade A memory, abnormally keen eyesight and hearing, and a 
capacity for learning which is simply astonishing. But he has no ties 
with the ghost world and is afraid of spooks. If we can bring our- 
selves to the admission of the stupendous fact that an animal can learn 
to talk like a human being, the mystery of “Gef” immediately evapo- 
rates. If the Elberfeld horses could solve complicated mathematical 
problems, if they could express their own thoughts and ideas by the 
help of a code; if Rolf, the wonder dog of Mannheim, could show the 
intelligence of a child; if Black Bear, the Briarcliff Pony, could pos- 
sess powers of clairvoyance; if birds can speak and associate definite 
ideas with definite words—why not a Talking Mongoose? 


A WITNESS OF THE ROPE TRICK 


I have had the good fortune to meet a witness of the famous Indian 
rope trick. She is Mrs. A. M. Pulford, of 27 Tanza Road, Hampstead, 
London. In a signed statement now in the files of the International 
Institute for Psychical Research, she says: 

“Eleven years ago, I was in the temporary branch of Queen Alex- 
andra’s Imperial Military Nursing Services which was relieving the old 
army nurses. In Benares I attended a demonstration by a stout old 
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native and a slim little boy, weighing probably less than 5 stones (75 
pounds). The scene of the demonstration was a courtyard. There 
were bazaars all around. I cannot quite remember whether the crowd 
surrounded the demonstrator on all sides. 

“The old man took a very thick rope and threw it up in the air. 
The rope stayed up after the first throw. The stout man uttered a 
low incantation, then some more. He chanted in Hindustani. The 
rope was about twenty feet high. The little boy climbed up to the top 
of the rope. For a second or two he stayed there, extending one arm 
and leg. The man at the bottom let up some sort of fireworks. Thick 
smoke went up. When it cleared, the boy was nowhere to be seen. 
The smoke covered the whole scene for a second. The boy would have 
had to be agile as lightning to slide down and vanish. The smoke- 
screen did not cover him for more than a second. Somebody sug- 
gested that he might have jumped on top of a bazaar. The bazaars, 
however, were too far away. 

“Ten minutes later, the boy came running round from outside. 

“T believe that the rope must have had some wax or wire inside. 
It certainly rested on large coils. The demonstration was very im- 
pressive. We could not quite see, at the time, how it was done.” 

This is a very sensible statement and, from the description, the trick 
was done in the same manner as by Karachi for the entertainment of 
Mr. Harry Price in England. 


MECHANISM OF PSYCHIC MESSAGES 


Strange light on how the mind operates in the receipt and trans- 
mission of psychic messages is thrown by the experience of a well 
known member of the International Institute for Psychical Research 
who, for social reasons, prefers to go under the name of “‘Mrs. Vin- 
cent” when her psychic powers are discussed. This is her story: 

“At 1 P.M. on Saturday, February 7th, a friend rang me up to say 
that on the night before Mrs. Hayes Sadler telephoned from Florence 
that her daughter, aged 19, was dying. 

“The following morning, about 11, a telegram came to say that 
Mrs. Hayes Sadler was dead. We naturally wondered if there had 
been an error in transmission, and my friend sent off a reply-paid 
telegram to the servants to know which of them was dead and if both, 
how. My friend and I concluded that it must have been a car-smash. 

“About 3 o’clock I went to rest and it occurred to me that this was 
a fine opportunity to seek knowledge by supernormal means. I got 
at once THOM CONCARNO. I objected: THOM should be spelled 
with an ‘n’. (It means ‘tunney’ in French and Concarno is a place 
in Brittany where there is tunney fishing.) The answer came to my 
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mind: ‘This is Thom Concarno with an “m”.’ I said: ‘Sorry, I don’t 
understand ; which of them is dead ?” 

“Came the picture of a brooch and of a wedding ring, separate ; 
this pointed to the mother. Then I asked: How did she die? I was 
shown a picture of two screws turning in opposite directions. 

“At tea-time the answer to the telegram arrived. Mrs. Hayes Sadler 
had died about an hour after the telephone call. She had had for 
many years consumption of the throat and the doctor had warned her 
that a sudden shock might cause strangulation and death. That is 
what happened. 

“THOM CONCARNO seemed to mean nothing. In the evening 
it occurred to me that it was on the principle of messages through 
the tilting table. Read backwards “Thom’ is the beginning of ‘mother’ 
and ‘Concarno’ was three words, an answer to our speculation (con 
car no) that the death announced was not due to a motor accident.” 

Here is a case where a psychic message has been based, in the form 
of a wonderful conundrum, on the knowledge in the medium’s own 
mind, apparently to show that the sender of the message possesses an 
intelligence of his own. 


THE DEATH SMELL MYSTERY 


I have recently received a letter from Blackpool from which I 
quote: 

“We certainly have most strange things happening in our sitting 
room. Even a cat we had often used to spit and-get its back up for 
nothing at all that we could see, and if anyone dies there is an ice-cold 
blast of air. Some years ago my daughter, then aged 12, flew out of 
the room, saying that there was a smell of death in it. The following 
morning we had a letter to say that my brother-in-law died at the 
very hour.” 

Technically, we ought to describe the manifestation as an olfactory 
premonition of death. As the smell of a dead body is due to the com- 
mencement of decomposition, the idea of impending death may well 
obtrude on our consciousness in the form of the odor of dissolution. 
The difficulty arises when we try to trace the source of this awareness. 
Whence the premonition? 

In haunted houses we may find another facet of the same 
mystery. In some gruesome cases an unbearable stench is said to 
arise from the ground where unburied bodies were left to putrefy. 
Does the stench stand also for corruption and evil? Are the strange. 
earthy smells of which we read in ancient chronicles of evocatior 
real olfactory phenomena or subjective: a protest of the subconscious 
mind against an evil practice? 
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If the phenomena are objective, what is the chemical source? We 
have good reason to assume that the origin of the “spirit perfumes” 
is in the medium’s body. Stainton Moses has left some very illuminat- 
ing accounts behind of the exudation of perfumes from his own 
organism. Further, it is a medical fact that in certain illnesses the 
skin gives out a scent of violet, pineapple, musk, from the presence 
of butyric ether in the human system. May we not then assume that 
the source of evil smells is analogous? That the subconscious mind, 
or for that matter a discarnate agent, speaks in a physio-chemical 
language? 

Would this also apply to the stench in haunted houses? We are as 
yet only dimly aware of the part which psychic conflicts in the minds 
of the inhabitants of a haunted house play in the phenomena of 
haunting. My recent experiences make me lean towards the hypothe- 
sis that the disturbances do not alway have a periodicity of their own 
but may be due to periodic emotional upheavals, misery and acute 
discontent on the part of the tenants in the house. If we could es- 
tablish this psychic link, the physiological dependence might not 
prove such a strain on our imagination as it does in our present in- 
complete state of knowledge. 


THE MAN WHO BIT A GHOST 


It is an old maxim in journalism that if a dog bites a man, it is 
not news, but if a man bites a dog, it is news. Applying the maxim to 
Psychical Research, one might, perhaps, say that if a ghost bites a 
man it is not news. If a man bites a ghost, it is news. 

Well, I have some psychic news. 

The man who bit a ghost is a German refugée, Julius Reiter, LL.D., 
who lives in a small flat in Manchester Street, London. He does not 
know much about ghosts, but gave me some facts. This is the most 
startling one: 

“T was in bed in the dark. I suddenly felt that somebody was offer- 
ing me a drink. I had a glass in my hand and wanted to pour the 
drink in. At the same moment, somebody upset the bottle and started 
to fight with me. I felt as if I had been sitting in a chair and my op- 
ponent had been standing. He rushed at me and tried to strangle me. 
As I was trying to push him off, he caught my fingers in his mouth 
and tried to bite savagely. I got away, and as he was grasping for 
my throat I bit the small finger of his left hand. The taste of that 
bite lasted in my mouth for an unconscionable time. It was horrible. 
The finger was a dead man’s finger, ice cold and rubbery, a finger in 
which there was no blood circulation. 


“The clock struck twelve and, suddenly, I was quite myself again. 
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I was in bed but could not move. I realized that I was not attacked 
in the body but that something psychical had happened to me. It 
was a kind of double consciousness. I know it happened, yet it did 
not happen. I was shuddering from the horror of the experience and 
fell into a deep sleep.” 

I am not sure that the comfortable solution of a dramatized psycho- 
metric impression answers this strange case. The ghost had been 
seen in that flat by the original owner whom I also interviewed. But 
she had no disagreeable experiences, in fact she had a strong feeling 
that the ghost was attached to her and resented her moving out. Has 
Dr. Reiter, who impressed me as a highly strung man, tapped a deep, 
unconscious layer of ghostly memories? Had he shared a nightmare 
with the ghost? It is a curious problem and I regret my inability to 
offer a satisfactory solution. 


Book Review 


THE CASE FOR ASTRAL PROJECTION. By Sylvan Mul- 
doon. The Ariel Press, $2.00. 


As Mr. Muldoon says in the preface of his new book, The 
Case for Astral Projection needs no explanation of its purpose. Its 
title is self-descriptive. In this volume which should be a compan- 
ion work to his earlier book, written in collaboration with Mr. 
Hereward Carrington, Mr. Muldoon has collected and ably ar- 
ranged most of the best cases of “out of the body” experience to 
be found in psychic literature. He has also added a number of 
new experiences that have come to his notice chiefly through 
readers of his first book. In the first book, The Projection of the 
Astral Body, Mr. Muldoon describes all the sensations of astral 
projection while fully or partially conscious, and the relation of 
astral projection to flying and falling dreams and what is tech- 
nically called dreaming true. He sets down definite rules for de- 
veloping the ability to project and shows drawings illustrative of 
the route taken by the astral body upon projection etc. He also 
sets down what he believes are some of the physical laws govern- 
ing this phenomenon. The experiences which he relates to illus- 
trate his conclusions are for the most part drawn from his own 
projections, both spontaneous and voluntary. In this second book, 
Mr. Muldoon quotes but one case from his own experience. The 
cases are chosen from authoritative and often well-known sources 
such as Gurney’s Phantasms of the Living, Myers’ Human Personal- 
ity and its Survival of Bodily Death and autobiographical works by 
well known mediums including, D. D. Home, Stainton Moses 
and Andrew Jackson Davis. 

The fact that there is a very definite similarity in these ac- 
counts is a point in favor of the truth of the phenomenon. Espe- 
cially as the earlier accounts drawn from a wide variety of 
sources over a long period of time are not likely to have been 
influenced by a tradition of how such phenomena occurs. 

For those who are not familiar with the phenomenon of 
astral projection the following case is quoted from “The Case for 
Astral Projection”. It has been chosen by the reviewer from a 
vast number of others because it contains most of the points 
upon which Projectors seem to agree and because it is a new 
case from a reliable source: 

“A letter dated June 15, 1936 from William Gerhardi the 
famous novelist with whose works I am sure many of my read- 
ers will be familiar, informs me that he has had five out-of-the- 
body experiences. His novel, “Resurrection” is based upon one 
of these experiences, and his letter goes on to say: “Though 
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‘Resurrection’ for reasons stated in the prefatory note, is pre- 
sented in the form of a novel, the experience is entirely genuine. 

. you have my permission to quote me . . . may I take this 
opportunity of telling you that I have read your book, The Pro- 
jection of the Astral Body, and find my own experiences tally with 

I now quote a portion of Mr. Gerhardi’s astral adventure: 

“ _.. Thad been dreaming a dream, so ridiculous, that sud- 
denly it came over me that I must be dreaming. . . . ‘Now wake’ 
I said, ‘And find that there is no need to worry, because it is 
only a dream’. And I awoke. 

“But I awoke with a start. For I had stretched out my hand 
to press the switch of the lamp on the bookshelf over my bed, 
and instead, found myself grasping the void, and myself sus- 
pended precariously in mid-air, on a level with the bookcase. 
The room, except for the light of the electric stove, was in dark- 
ness, but all around me was a milky pellucid light, like steam. 

“T was that moment fully awake, and so fully conscious that 
I could not doubt my senses, astonished as I have never been 
before, amazed to the point of proud exhilaration. I said to my- 
self, ‘fancy that! Whoever would have believed it! And this is 
not a dream.’ 

“It seemed almost ludicrous. . . . It was as if I were being 
held up by a steel arm which held me rigid—myself, in compar- 
ison, as light as a feather. Next the force which held me up was 
electrified to a bout of energy by the sudden apprehension which 
succeeded my first moment of delighted astonishment. 

“The swiftness which I was seized, pushed out horizontally, 
placed on my feet and thrust forward with the gentle-firm hand 
of the monitor—‘There you are, my good man, now you can 
proceed on your own!’—was something in the highest degree in- 
credible, yet which I cannot doubt. . . . Then my body checked 
its outward movement, turned around. And turning, I became 
aware for the first time of a strange appendage. 

“At the back of me was a coil of light, like a luminous gar- 
den hose resembling the strong broad ray of dusty light at the 
back of a dark cinema projecting on the screen in front. To my 
utter astonishment, that broad cable of light at the back of me 
illuminated the very face on the pillows I recognized as my own, 
as if attached to the brow of the sleeper. 

“It was myself, not dead, but breathing peacefully, my mouth 
slightly open. My cheeks were flushed as if I must have felt 
hot under those blankets and eider-down drawn over my shoul- 
der. My hair, lifted by the pressure of the pillow, presented an 
aspect of my face not familiar to me, never before having seen 
myself asleep. The face, lying sidewise, and deeply sunk into 
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the pillow, was pathetic and touching in its vacant innocence of 
expression—and here was I outside it watching it with a thrill 
of joy and fear. I was awed and not a little frightened to think 
that I was in the body of my resurrection. 

“So that’s what it’s like? How utterly unforseen! But I was 
not dead, I consoled myself; my physical body was sleeping 
peacefully under the blankets while I was apparently on my 
feet and as good as before. Yet it wasn’t my accustomed self, 
it was as if my mould was walking through a murky, heavy space 
which, however, gave way easily before my emptiness. 

“T had in this mould of mine transgressed into its native 
fourth dimension, leaving its contents, so to speak, in the third. 
... There was this uncanny tape between us, like the umbil- 
ical cord, by means of which the body on the bed was kept alive, 
while its mould wandered about the flat through space which 
seemed as dense as water. Indeed, in this extraordinary light 
body walking seemed like wading through an unsteady sea. 

“T staggered uncertainly to the door. I felt the handle, but 
to my discomfiture I could not turn it; there was no grip in my 
hand; it seemed unreal. Now, how will I get out? ...I was 
pushed forward, the door passed through me, or I through the 
door, with a marked absence of resistance....I caught a 
glimpse of myself in the mirror as I passed into the bathroom. 
I looked at my own double and I was dressed exactly as I had 
gone to bed. 

“The only difference was a lack of weight and substance 
about this body of my continuation. Avidly I went from room to 
room, trying to recollect what proof I could. I was alone in the 
flat, which was in darkness except for the murky light which 
seemed to emanate from my own body... . I could not hold 
anything in my hand or displace the lightest of objects and all 
I could do was to note carefully the position of things—which 
curtains were open or drawn, the time by the clock in the 
dining-room, and things of that sort; which all proved correct 
when I checked them afterward. 

“... Suddenly this strange power... began to play - 
pranks on me. I was being pushed up like a half-filled balloon. 
‘Steady, steady’. I called to myself. . . . I was being pushed out 
with a sort of glee, right out of my flat. Out I flew through 
the front door and hovered there in the air, a feeling of extra- 
ordinary lightness of heart overtaking me. I knew that I could 
transport myself at will had I now chosen to do so—to New 
York if I so wished. But a feeling of caution intervened, of fear 
that something might happen on this long flight and sever my 
link with the sleeping body to which I wanted to return if only 
to tell my astounding experience. 
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“. . . My consciousness became dimmed. It seemed to me as 
if a dozen coolies among much screeching and throbbing, were low- 
ering with the utmost precaution under expert direction from a noisy 
crane, which seemed to reverberate in my own brain, some precious 
burden which was myself, into some vessel which presently became 
myself. . . . ‘Steady, steady’, that same monitor who had directed 
my exploits seemed to be saying, and then with a jerk which shook 
me as though the machinery dropped into my bowels weighed a ton, 
I opened my eyes.” 

Mr. Gerhardi continues: “Since then I have had four other 
projections. On one of them I actually visited a friend at Hastings 
and obtained irrefutable proof of having been in his room. On 
another I visited relations of a friend living at Tunbridge Wells 
and described them to her accurately, without my ever having seen 
them before. On a third, I passed right through a man walking on 
a lonely road at night. I have not, so far, met a ghost... . It (pro- 
jection) has no resemblance to dreaming. If the whole world united 
in telling me it is a dream I would remain unconvinced. . . .” 

If astral projection is a true and natural phenomenon, then all 
psychic manifestation must be reviewed from a new light. Mr. Mul- 
doon discusses a famous case called the Watseka Wonder which 
would undoubtedly be labeled a case of dissociated personality by 
a psychologist, though a puzzling case. 

Hypnotism too must be studied in this light as illustrated by 
the extraordinary experience of Andrew Jackson Davis as a boy. 
The story is to be found in his book the Magic Staff. 

Whether Mr. Muldoon presents a convincing case for Astral 
Projection must be determined by the reader. That he has pre- 
sented the best available material in a workmanlike way, is certain. 
It is a book well worth reading and possessing as source of reference. 

Mr. Muldoon’s own attitude as quoted from the conclusion is 
as follows: 

“While projection of the astral body must remain but a theo 
to those who have not experienced it, I am personally convinced 
beyond a doubt of its reality and of a posthumous existence. 

“Yet I do not maintain as do many Spiritualists that all psychic 
phenomena is to be attributed solely to spirit. Neither do I swing 
to the other extreme as do many psychical researchers and credit 
none to spirit. What I do maintain is that we have multiplex psy- 
chical phenomena and it admits of multiplex explanations—some 
spiritistic, some mental, some independent of both.” 

Perhaps the most interesting point that Mr. Muldoon makes, is 
this : 

“Is it not a remarkable coincidence that so many people claim 
to have seen phantoms of the living, while so many others claim 
to have been phantoms of the living?” i 


